EDUCATION  FOR A WORLD  ADRIFT

settle down to the serious business of medicine or science
or economics or sociology.1

This disastrous practice has actually been erected into
a principle by Professor Dewy, whose influence on Ameri-
can education has been great and in some ways unfor-
tunate, and who urges 'the demarcation of secondary
work as the period of general training and culture, thus
making it the period of the knowledge of self in relation to
the larger meanings of life; and the reservation of the
higher institution for specific training, for gaining control
of the particular body of knowledge and methods of research
which fit the individual to apply truth to the guidance of
his own special calling in life'.2 There speaks the voice of
an age concentrated on means and indifferent to ends.
Shrouded in the decent obscurity of Professor Dewey's
English, his theory may shock us less than if it was exposed
naked in plain language, but in effect it says: 'when your
secondary education ends, you can drop culture and the
"larger meanings of life": philosophy, history, literature
are done with (unless of course you are specialising in
.them, when you will approach them as a "body of know-
ledge" for which special methods of research are required);
you will have solved their problems and penetrated their
mysteries; dismiss them and absorb yourself in your
profession.3

An admirable description of our practice, but how dis-
astrous an, ideal! As if there was any 'period5 for'*the
knowledge of self in relation to the larger meanings of life5;

1 'There is a considerable number of secondary schools in which the
subject (religious instruction) is not included in the time-table of the higher
Forms. In some of the latter religious instruction is discontjuued in the Sixth
Form only; in others it is discontinued in the year in which the School
Certificate Examination is taken, or even earlier.* Report of the Constdtetiw
Committee on Secondary Education (1938), p, 207.

* Education To-day, p; 52.